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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


God made all the creatures, and gave them our 
love and our fear, 
To give sign we and they are His children, one 
family here. 
—Robert Browning: “Saul,” vv. 


Sympathy is the first great lesson which man 
shall learn. . . . Unless he learns to feel for 
things in which he has no personal interest, he 
can achieve nothing generous or noble.—Talfourd. 


Don’t forget the Annual Fair, December 3 
and 4, 


To the President of Any Woman’s Club 
and to Any Woman 

I am hoping that you will do me the kindness 
to read the following letter to your members. 
I do not know what your particular club stands 
for, or whether the part of the world where you 
are is any the better because of your club, but I 
feel very strongly that the upward progress of 
civilization and humanity being of such great 
importance, our clubs, our churches, and our 
schools should above everything else desire to 
uplift the world. Nothing stands still. If the 
world is no better and happier because we are 
living in it, it is worse! 

Mayor Curley once sent me the following, very 
good, letter: 


My dear Mrs. Smith: | thank you very much 
for the interesting, useful and educational lit- 
erature pertaining to the work and purpose of 
the Animal Rescue League you were good 
enough to send me. There are many good 
societies with aims helpful to the community in 
Boston, but I know of none that is doing more 
fruitful and beneficent work than the Animal 
Rescue League, which bases its whole program of 
well doing upon the oldest and most enduring of 
foundations,—the Child. 

As the twig is bent so grows the tree. When 
society recognizes the tremendous truth that the 
solution of most of our problems lies in the proper 
training of childhood and acts upon it, much of 
the evil that saddens the world will be banished. 
Children taught the necessity and duty of kind- 
ness to animals will be kind to their fellows; 
cruelty and uncharitableness and all the evil 
things that grow out of them, will pass; and the 
betterment of the world will be in proportion al- 
ways to the growth of kindness in the hearts of 
children. You will recall that Boyle O’Reilly 
with the instinctive perception of the poet recog- 
nized this truth. He wrote: 


‘What is the real good?”’ 
I asked in musing mood. 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 

Each heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word. 
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Kindness—which manifests itself in charity, 
consideration for others, tenderness for all God’s 
creatures, pity for the unfortunate and in many 
other ways—is the very marrow of Christianity 
and civilization, and cannot be too sedulously 
taught or too constantly practised. 

I wish your League every success in the coming 
days, feeling sincerely as your Gospel of Kind- 
ness grows and spreads its beneficent influence, 
the world will be a better and sweeter place to 
live in. Very truly yours, (Signed) James M. 
Curley, Mayor. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox may not be considered a 
great poet but one verse of hers has been often 
quoted: 


So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind 
While just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 


Alexander Pope was a great poet, and he wrote: 


One all extending, all preserving soul 

Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 
All served, all serving; nothing stands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 


- Now Pope, you will note, says, 


Connects each being, greatest with the least. 


These, and other poets, I might quote— Mil- 
ton, Young, Longfellow, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and writers such as Ruskin and many others— 
evidently did not consider kind care and protec- 
tion from suffering of any living creature beneath 
them, but a thoughtful consideration of them all, 
and their wants and needs, a part of our duty. 

Now why do I write this to Women’s Clubs? 
Because women are largely responsible for the 
suffering inflicted on the so-called lower animals. 

I saw a woman, well educated, well thought of, 
admired, sit still on a porch while her little boy 
was kicking a toad around in the grass. It 
would soon have been kicked to death. She 
saw it, but being busy talking, and not thinking 
it of any consequence, said nothing until I got 
up and took the toad away from the boy, then 
she noticed. Another woman sat quietly on the 


‘in the city, or out of town in the woods. 


porch while her boys were shooting at sparrows 
in a tree, near by, with air guns that had been 
given them for amusement. If they loved to 
kill sparrows, they would love to kill other birds 
or beasts. The only son of wealthy parents tor- 
tured for his own amusement, and for the amuse- 
ment of boys he played with, kittens he took into 
his barn. He was allowed to have a monkey and 
tortured it until, fortunately, it died. His 
mother never interfered, as far as I could find out. 

There are thousands of cats and dogs tor- 
mented and deserted every year; women are 
largely to blame for this cruelty. Animals 
about to become mothers are carried and dropped 
We 
found one little spaniel with puppies about a 
week old who had enlarged a woodchuck’s hole 
for a shelter, and went around seeking food in 
the neighborhood, until a good police officer dis- 
covered her, and reported the case to us. 

We find these deserted animals in and under 
vacant houses, and barns, under doorsteps, in 
corners of yards hiding behind old rubbish. 
We found a cat in one house, where there was a 
mother and children, that had two of her paws 
cut off, and she was walking about on bleeding 
stumps when our agent went for her. This case 
was told us by a neighbor; the woman claimed 
she did not know when or how it was done. 

One woman in Lynn was seen to put a strug- 
gling kitten on a log and push it out in the ocean; 
another was seen to drop a bag full of live kit- 
tens in a marsh; fortunately our agent in Lynn 
rescued them. One of our agents picked up a 
cat in the throes of motherhood from the side- 
walk. <A fine Airedale dog went from house to 
house pleading to be let in and finally when one 
puppy was born on a woman’s door-step, this 
woman took the trouble to telephone the League. 
Five other puppies were born in the car while 
bringing the mother to the League. 

I could relate many more such true incidents 
and even worse, but people would not read 
about them; and I fear that many will refuse 
even to read much of this cruel suffering that is 
going on all the time in our midst, which might 
be prevented if women would listen and think 
and bring up their children to be kind and to 
think. 
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I am saying nothing of the awful suffering of 
animals that are caught in traps and left for hours 
in agony, while, very likely, little ones are moan- 
ing for their mothers, and are starving to death 
in holes near by. 

I would not wear the costlest fur in the world! 
This is not because I believe that no animals 
should be killed, but it is because of the cruel 
manner 1n which they are killed; that is why I 
cannot eat meat. 

Doubtless many animals that are useless and 
dangerous must be killed, but if men were 
brought up from their childhood, in their homes, 
by their mothers, by teachers in the schools, in 
the churches, to feel that there should be no fun, 
no sport, in taking life, and that when we must 
take the life of cattle, of any living animal, even a 
rat or a mouse; if we are no longer savages, or 
utterly selfish,—thinking of no suffering except- 
ing that which pertains to ourselves or to other 
human beings,—we shall begin to think what is 
our duty to every living creature. 

In the first place you should think that we are 
all (these four-footed beings that you are making 
use of for food, for transportation, for protecting 
your homes from rats or burglars, for furs), that 
all are hungry, thirsty, suffer with sickness, with 
fright or pain that is inflicted upon them,—all, 
even a rat or a mouse. Did you ever hear a rat 
scream in an agony of fear? I have, and I have 
never forgotten it. 

Much is thought and written about the suffer- 
ing of criminals, murderers and thieves; men 
that have done, and are doing more harm in the 
world than a mad dog, or man-eating tiger, or a 
snake. There is much said against capital 
punishment. ‘The prisons, many of them, are 
made as comfortable as possible; some men pre- 
fer going to jail to working for a living; but the 
cattle that live and die for us, the beautiful use- 
ful horse, the useful companionable dogs and 
cats, what are you doing to make their lives 
comfortable, to study ways of caring for them in 
life, or considering their comfort when it is 
necessary to put them to death? 

Are you giving anything to help them? 

Are you leaving any money in your will to 
societies whose business it is to work for their 
welfare? 


You owe much to them. Have you paid any 
part of your debt to them? You certainly owe 
as much sympathy even to the animals that 
are wild, and that you call dangerous, as 
you do to murderers and thieves. What is the 
difference? Mankind knows right from wrong; 
the wild animals do not know. 

You say animals have no souls. 
know? 

The greatest religion in the world, a religion 
that is applicable for all countries and all living 
creatures is ‘“‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” 

If you were a dog or a cat, a cow, or a horse, 
or any other living creature, whether useful or 
harmful, how would you want to be treated when 
alive, or how would you wish to be killed? 

No one should enjoy killing but every man, 
woman and child should want to have every 
creature that must be put to death exterminated 
with as little fear and pain as they would wish 
for themselves if they had been born that lower 
animal instead of man, who is supposed to use 
his superior intelligence in the best and highest 
deeds to benefit the world. 


* *k 


How do you 


I once saw a man set fire to a rat he had caught 
inatrap. I confess I was extremely angry when 
I approached him and stopped him. Was the 
rat to blame for being a rat? Had this man never 
done anything worse in his life than the rat had 
done? How would this man like to be tortured 
to death, no matter what he had done? 


* * 


How much of the cruelty and suffering in the 
world is our fault? Have we done all we could to 
prevent it? Do we have the children taught to 
be kind to every creature that can feel or suffer? 
Sometimes a quick and merciful death is the 
greatest kindness we can bestow on them; it is 
better than to desert a dog or a cat to starve to 
death, or to drive or sell an old horse whose 
working days should be over. 

Do we all think about these important things? 
16,029 dogs and 77,362 cats were received at our 
headquarters last year. Many of them were 
deserted. Who did this? In how many cases 
were women responsible for this misery? 
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Do you think that the commandment to do 
unto others as you would have others do unto 
you applies only to yourself? If women felt the 
suffering of the lower animals keenly enough 
they would certainly take the matter up in at 
least some degree and try to remedy the evils. 
What are these evils? The cruel methods of 
slaughtering animals for food consumption, the 
cruelty of the steel traps; the slow starvation and 
misery of the cats and dogs that are dying be- 
cause some women have turned them out of their 
houses or given them to irresponsible persons 
without the least interest as to their future wel- 
fare. The tragic suffering of the old and faith- 
ful horses that are sold when no longer needed by 
their former owners who have purchased auto- 
mobiles, horses sold to be worked to death until 
they drop instead of being granted a much needed 
and deserved rest. 

Are you responsible for any of this suffering?— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


The religions of Egypt and Phoenicia, Islam- 
ism, Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Greek and Norse religions, Lao-tseism and Con- 
fucianism, Judaism from which descended Chris- 
tianity, and in America the religions of the Peru- 
vians and the Aztecs,—indeed all the primitive 
religions of the world, directly or indirectly ad- 
vocate the immortality of lower animals. 


ees Stems 


Mexican Youths Fight Cruelty in Bull Ring 

Mexico City.—A crusade against the slaughter 
of horses in bull fights has been started by a group 
of high school boys and girls in Mexico City. 
They have petitioned the municipal government 
to require that horses sent against the bulls have 
armour to protect them from the animals’ horns. 

The students have organized a “League for 
Help of the Helpless.” They are not attempting 
to stop bull fighting, but they want to end the 
goring to death of decrepit horses, now a routine 
part of the performance. If the authorities will 
not order protective padding for the horses the 
students say they will try to get their friends, rela- 
tives and acquaintances to cease attending bull 
fights. 


The Hall County Humane Society of Gains- 
ville, Ga., is zealous in good works. We recently 
received a letter from them telling of their edu- 
cational work among boys and girls. They have 
had humane poster contests and a pet animal 
parade. Several of the ministers preached 
sermons on kindness to animals during Humane 
Week and progress was made in the day and 
Sunday schools. <A free clinic for animals has 
been established and was maintained through the 
year. 

Humane societies are greatly needed in the 
South and it is a pleasure to hear of the good work 
being done by the Hall County Humane Society 
of Georgia. 


We are always glad to receive interesting 
reports from other humane societies and have 
today received the report of the Susquehanna 
County Humane Society which is located in 
Montrose, Pa. This society was started by Mr. 
John P. Lyons, who is its president, in memory of 
his wife who was an interested member of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, and at its 
beginning sent encouraging letters and financial 
assistance. Her husband wished to perpetuate 
her memory therefore started a society in their 
home town. Some of the best people of Mont- 
rose are on the Board of Directors. The Society 
has two shelters, and in these shelters last year 
134 dogs, 211 cats, and 2 injured birds were re- 
ceived. Homes were found for 38 dogs and 16 
cats. An excellent part of the work accom- 
plished by this society was to water 2,000 cattle. 
These cattle were being sent out from Montrose 
on a long journey without being watered, but the 
society took up the question of their suffering, 
went before the railroad officials, and finally 
succeeded in getting the yard supplied with water 
for both summer and winter seasons. Few 
people realized the suffering of the cattle whose 
flesh they eat. It would seem as if everybody 
that eats the flesh of animals would take an 
interest in how they are cared for, and how they 
are killed. That is the least they can do. 

The society in Montrose also cares for human 
beings; they found 26 cases of neglected and 
abused children and attended to their welfare. 
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THE DELL, PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM’ 


Gerald: The Story of a Muskrat 
BY FLORENCE A. HAYES 


I was sitting on the bank of Brier Creek near 
the old aqueduct, watching for his highness the 
Kingfisher, who came often to catch fish in the 
deep pool of water below the old stone walls. 
While waiting I became conscious of a small ani- 
mal sitting on a rock in midstream, and recog- 
nized it at once as Gerald, the muskrat. He was 
very busy eating something which looked like a 
root of some water plant. While I did not ex- 
change greetings with the little woods brother, still 
I was certain he was fully aware of my presence; 
and the fact of being a silent, unbidden guest 
at this solitary picnic seemed a pleasing situation. 

Gerald’s tribe covers a wide territory—Eastern 
North America, the northern countries from Lab- 
rador and Newfoundland, to the lower Missis- 
sippi, even the Dismal Swamp. And everywhere 
they are wanted for their beautiful fur. If Ger- 
ald is not as sociable as some of his fur-bearing 
neighbors, there is certainly a reason for it. He 
is a very interesting animal with ways all his own. 


In midsummer the advance and rigor of winter 
is forecasted by his method of repairing his old 
home, or erecting a new one, which may grow to 
the height of three or four feet, having the outer 
appearance of a small haycock, only his castle is 
composed of moss, vegetation and mud, gradually 
piled up, a veritable island built around reeds and 
rushes in low water. His castle is provided with 
large inner chambers, with entrances and also 
with rafts, floating branches of reeds anchored to 
willows or rushes, where he may land and feed 
comfortably. We have often watched them 
building among the lake regions of northern Min- 
nesota. Usually at sundown we could see along 
the quiet lake waters a long ripple, growing wider 
and wider, away toward the shore. Gerald was 
bringing material for his castle, carrying it in his 
mouth. There were several castles in a quiet 
little inlet of a beautiful lake. And we loved to 
watch them building. We knew all their run- 
ways, well-beaten paths through the tall grass 
and rushes, often from one waterway to the 
other. 
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Once in a bitter storm well known to that 
northern latitude, we saw a large muskrat hud- 
dled in the snow in the front yard. The snow 
was deep, and the wind shrieked and whistled as 
only a blizzard can. However, we faced it and 
brought our little neighbor in. He was not 
numbed or sick, but evidently lost in the storm. 
He accepted our ministrations very kindly. And 
in the quiet that followed the storm, we carried 
him down to the lake shore, near a certain snow- 
covered castle. We patted his lovely thick fur 
and said goodbye. We did not see him again. 

We recalled this incident as we watched Gerald 
eating his roots, and wondered where Gerald’s 
castle was located, for well we knew the shore line 
of the creek and river, yet never had we discov- 
ered one of Gerald’s castles. 

After his meal he showed to us the door of his 
home, which was a hole in the opposite bank; his 
home a dungeon instead of a castle. Wise Ger- 
ald, he had learned by experience that his castle 
afforded the trappers a ready means of locating 
and destroying the inmates. As a matter of self- 
preservation, he was taking to deeper water, bur- 
rowing a hole in the bank, with the opening below 
the surface, and the burrow extending upward in 
a slanting direction, until above high water the 
nest is made. 

One evening in the fall, I discovered Gerald 
under an old sweet apple tree, which grew in the 
woods along the bank. He did not see me this 
time. He picked up a small yellow apple in his 
mouth and started down the bank to the water’s 
edge where he washed the apple carefully before 
eating it, and just as carefully tossing into the 
water every particle he did not eat. After the 
apples were all gone from the tree, we would 
carry them down occasionally, one at a time; al- 
ways they were gone the next morning, but never 
any track or trace did Gerald leave behind him. 
Gerald grew very large and sleek. And some- 
times we feared for his safety, for although 
trespass notices were on our side of the stream, 
Gerald’s home was across the water on the 
unprotected side. 

One morning in late fall, while coming down 
the old aqueduct path, a peculiar clanking sound 
came to our ears. Instantly we sensed danger 
across the water which was swollen by recent 


rains. Then we saw Gerald pulling and biting at 
a steel trap in which he was caught. Poor little 
wild brother! There was no bridge, no boat, and 
the water was deep. There was an old log lying 
partially across the stream. It was wet and slip- 
pery. There were rough stones near the oppo- 
site bank. Slipping and sliding down the log, we 
landed beside the rock we had in mind as a step- 
ping stone, and waded to the opposite bank. 

Our friend was in distress. Such cruel pain as 
only his eyes could show; his poor leg was swollen 
to twice its size, and broken. Stepping on the 
miserable steel trap, the jaws flew open and Ger- 
ald was free. At first he seemed too dazed and 
full of pain to move, then slowly he hobbled off on 
three legs. Grasping the chain we pulled the 
trap from the stake, and hurled it into the middle 
of the stream. 

But that was only one trap of many thousands. 
And Gerald was only one of many millions who 
pay the penalty.—The Junior Humane Review 
Department, The National Humane Review. 

The suffering that is caused by the steel trap is 
beyond words. We wonder that anybody can 
wear furs that are caught in such a cruel manner. 
—A.H.S. 


Humanity to animals should be particularly 
inculcated as a part of national education, for it is 
not at present one of our national virtues. The 
neglect of such teaching brings inevitably its 
train of evils—Mary Wollstonecraft: ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion of Rights.”’. 


Every single act of cruelty contributes some- 
thing towards generating in the mind a habit of 
cruelty, or in other words, a cruel disposition ; and 
when this habit or disposition is once produced, it 
will not nicely discriminate its objects, or confine 
itself to one particular sort: it will assert its malig- 
nant influence upon whatever happens to come in 
its way, not much regarding whether it be man or 
beast. . . . Cruelty, like all other vices, is pro- 
gressive and ingenious; it calls continually for 
stronger gratifications, and is driven upon refined 
methods for satisfying its cravings.—Thomas 
Young, M.A.: “Essay on Humanity to Animals.” 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League 
received 9,456 cats, 1,382 dogs, 53 horses and 
49 smaller animals. We placed 51 dogs and 
33 cats in good homes. 


Battle-Ship Bill 
‘“ Battle-Ship Bill’? was accidentally left on a 
raft in the harbor when the battle ship ‘‘ Utah”’ 


pulled away for southern waters. One of our 
very kind members secured the cat and sent it to 
the League, where he has been the pet and ‘pride 
of most everyone, as he is very affectionate and 
very clever. We hope to place him in a home 
where he may fully enjoy himself. 


One day recently we were notified that some 
kittens had been thrown into a sewer by a boy. 
Two of our agents went to the rescue; borrowed 
a ladder from a store near by, one of them went 
down into the sewer; found three kittens drowned 
and a fourth one clinging to some refuse that 
supported its weight. This kitten was brought 
to the League and put to death, as it was in a very 
bad condition. One of the agents found who 
the boy was who had done this cruel deed and 
went to his home, talked with his parents, and 
they promised it would not happen again. One 
should consider very carefully before giving a 
puppy or a kitten to children. 
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Mr. McDonald, our special horse agent, found 
a horse suffering with glanders some time ago. 
Four other cases were traced through the first 
one, and on July 27, the horse apparently re- 
sponsible for the spreading of the disease was 
killed at Brighton. 


_ An incident which we told to a Post reporter 
was written up by him as follows. We hope it 
will do some good. 

“Will you please send someone out immedi- 
ately?” a worried voice pleaded over the phone 
to the Animal Rescue League. ‘‘Some boys out 
here have tossed a kitten into a bonfire. I have 
taken the kitten out but its paws are terribly 
burned. The poor thing is suffering and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

The woman appeared to be greatly distressed 
over the condition of the kitten, her voice almost 
breaking as she talked. It was very early in 
the morning and there were few people at the 
league headquarters, but the switchboard opera- 
tor took the woman’s name and address and said 
that she would see what could be done. An 
ambulance was despatched for the Somerville 
home where the ‘‘kind-hearted’? woman lived. 
On arriving there, the driver found a tiny ball 
of yellow and white fluff, frisking about gaily. 
An examination revealed that nothing was out 
of the way with the kitten, nor was there even 
a scar to be seen. 

“T thought you said this kitten’s paws were 
badly burned,” the driver exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. : 

“Well, the kitten was burned but I have 
treated it,’’ the woman explained. 

“That kitten wasn’t hurt a particle. 
wrong with it,” the driver declared. 
you call up so excitedly?” 

“Tl tell you, it’s this way. I’m going away 
this morning on my vacation and I couldn’t 
take the cat with me. I didn’t want to put it 
out on the streets and I was afraid you wouldn’t 
send right out for it unless I did tell a story,” 
she confessed. 

The kitten was taken in to the league, and some 
folks wonder why their “‘emergency”’ calls aren’t 
answered more quickly. This is only one of many 
such fake cases that use up the ambulances. 


Nothing 
“Why did 
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Ciinic REPORT FOR JUNE, 1928 


eases LICALGU mma S02. ys. 489 
Owners advised by telephone........... 416 
CLinic REPORT FoR JULY, 1928 
RSChtTCd ted memeeen ee re ees oo 601 
Owners advised by telephone........... 474 


Interesting Cases 
MEDFIELD BRANCH 


We had a dog brought in that had both front 
feet almost completely severed by a mowing 
machine. Three toes were cut from one foot 
and two of the supporting ligaments on the other 
limb. This case seemed hopeless in the begin- 
ning but at the present time the dog is making 
a successful recovery. 

During the past month we received three dogs 
at our Medfield Branch that I feel should be 
mentioned, due to the extremely bad condition 
in which they were brought to us. One came 
from the town of Dover and two from Millis. 
All three acted as though they had known real 
friendship at one time, but at the time received 
they were simply a mass of bones covered with 
mange. These dogs were humanely destroyed 
and no one has ever appeared claiming such dogs, 
so apparently the poor fellows had been homeless 
for weeks if not months. 


At our Carver Street Clinic Dr. Harbough, 
Dr. Young’s assistant, performed two rather 
exceptional Caesarean operations this month. 
One on a mother cat removing five kittens and 
the other on a dog removing seven puppies. 
Both cases made a complete recovery. 


Another sad case was of a dog with a cancerous 
growth in the mouth which was so deeply seated 
that treatment could be of no avail, consequently 
the dog was destroyed. I must add that this 
was the worst case of disease I have ever seen. 


A lady brought in a canary on which we had 
amputated a left leg two years ago. The little 
fellow is hale and hearty and hops about as well 
as ever. 


Notes by Mr. Irwin, Our Agent Down on the Cape 

One dog caught in trap by forward paw. 
He was in such bad shape when found he was 
very cross and I had to put a blanket over his 
head to secure him. I was obliged to put this 
dog to death as he was so badly injured by the 
trap. 

Found an old horse all worn out with work and 
put him to death. I took another horse from 
work because of bad abcesses on his head. The 
owner promised not to use this horse until he 
is well again. 

Visited one place where a horse and two dogs 
were in very bad condition and was obliged to 
put them all to death. 

Found three pigs sleeping in an open pen open 
to the sun and rain. Had this place covered and 
dry bedding put in to make them comfortable. 

Had two horses taken from work with sore 
shoulders and backs. Another horse had such 
a bad spavin I forbade the owner to use him, 
and will visit this horse again and pay something 
in order to get permission to put the poor thing 
to death. 

Had a dog brought to me to put to death that 
was seriously injured by an automobile. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street.. 252 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

SAIN DTIC Pare ce vies en seee OR Fe girs 247 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 410 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North-— 
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East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 339 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

Sia ueary Waa Se Memene freee eee ee kot on 1,095 
Phineshidges Dedham: ea ete eee 90 
Medfield 52 teiaiis soe ie aes a 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street............. 1,461 

4,366 
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DOTTIE 


Dottie Jewel 
Where did you come from Dottie? 
And she whispered in my ear, 
The Kind Lady sent me 
To give you cheer. 


Eleven years we’ve wandered 
On the old Earth plain. 

My Jewel! bringing me gladness, 
Never sorrow and pain. 


Wonderful little French Doggie, 
Bright as the Morning Star! 
Never, such a Jewel, 


Was found on the Earth before. 
—F. Gertrude Pike. 


You sent Dottie Jewel to me September 28, 
1917, and from that time until she died, June 3, 
she was such a comfort. I am going to tell you 
about some of her cute little ways. People were 
her gods and the birds and dogs her friends. 
She never forgot the Kind Lady that saved her 
life. If I said, ‘“‘ Dottie Jewel, where is the Kind 
Lady?” she would run to the door and scratch 
or go to the window and look up the street. 
She brought up a kitten and a King Charles 
puppy. Loved to look out of the window and 
watch the autos. How she could swim! Loved 
to go to ride, but must always sit on the front 
seat. Hada way of making you know what she 
wanted. 

She had all kinds of toys, but loved her dolls 
the best. Four days before she went she played 
with her dolls. She would carry them around in 
her mouth, put them on my bed, and always had 
the heads on the pillow. She woke me up in the 
morning by digging my eyes open with her little 
paws. She would always save a little piece of 
bread from her supper and hide it around the 
room, sometimes in the toe of my shoe, sometimes 
in my desk. Between two and three o’clock in 
the morning she would get up and have a lunch. 
After she went I found a piece of her bread put 
between my books in my desk. There it shall 
always stay. 

She was so beautiful some of my friends coaxed 
me to enter her in the Dog Show. She went into 
the American Kennel Club, Auburndale Show, in 
1920, won four ribbons—reserved winners, two 
first prizes, and a special and solid silver trophy. 
In 1921 the Dorchester Center Kennel Club gave 
her two first prizes, a banner with “Best of the 
Opposite Sex’’ in gold on it, and a silver trophy. 
There were about forty poodles in the show.— 
EG TE. ere 

A child will look up into my face and say “‘ Please 
open the door,”’ being unable to do so itself. My 
cat will go to the door, pat it with its paw and 
look trustfully up into my face and say “ Please 
open the door.”’ J understand one just as well as 
the other, though they do not articulate the same 
kind of sounds. Both go on the principle of rea- 
soning from cause to effect.—Dr. HE. D. Buckner: 
—“‘The Immortality of Animals.” 
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ReapineG, Mass., March 18, 1928. 

Iam very glad to write you about dog No. 1174 
as you have requested. I wanted a dog for my 
boy, and this one seems to be just right for him. 
We are well satisfied, and the dog, named “ Pal,”’ 
is very well and active and seems to be easily 
trained. In closing I want to express my ap- 
preciation of the work the League is doing. It is 
an important field that can bring happiness to 
many.—W. A. H. 


Boston, Mass., April 5, 1928. 

In reply to your inquiry about the cat I took 
on February 14, 1928, am pleased to say that we 
are very much delighted with same. He has 
become a pet with the children and romps 
around through the grass with them more like a 
puppy thanacat. If ever a cat is contented, he 
certainly is.—D. B. | 


WINTHROP, Mass. 
Here is a picture of my cat ‘‘ Buster,” and his 


companion, ‘‘ Daisy,’”’ a Spaniel who chummed 


with “Buster” all last winter. “Buster” is a 
handsome long-haired Maltese cat, eighteen 
months old, who weighs sixteen pounds. I got 
him from the Animal Rescue League when he was 
only six weeks old. We think a great deal of him, 
so much so that he never goes out without some- 
one has him on a leash. He loves to play, and 
we think he is about right.—J. S. H. 


BuFFato, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1928. 
I am having fun giving peanuts to tame squir- 
rels at my window, and the little rascals are so 


hungry that they try to chew and tear my window 
to pieces if I do not hurry up with peanuts. One 
I call the General, for he is like an old scarred 
warrior, with fur all gone under his throat and 
patches off here and there, a regular old fighter. 
Yesterday he took two peanuts, one in his mouth, 
and one in his hands, and juggled them round and 
round in his hands and mouth very cleverly until 
he was satisfied they were whole and fit for hid- 
ing. The day before, Peter, who is fat and whole, 
the mightiest warrior I guess, ate one peanut, 
then his economic soul urged him to lay aside 
the other for future need, so after carefully exam- 
ining it, he started down the vine by my window, 
ran along the trellis, and was about to climb down 
the bushes to bury it when the odor and his 
hunger overcame him and he sat down and glee- 
fully ate it. But they are rascals. They are 
under the roof,-and scare the cook running 
through the walls. She is sure they will bite her! 
We must close up the air hole so they cannot get 
back, as soon as It is warm enough, so they will be 
happy outdoors. . 

A few weeks ago I heard a cat crying, as I was 
returning from Bible Class in the evening, and 
there was a pretty little cat sitting in the snow 
wailing. She was very happy and answered 
when I spoke to her, and followed me nearly 
home. She had two saucers of milk and ‘‘licked 
the platter clean,’’ and slept on my bed. We 
could not find her people, so I kept the pretty, 
gentle little thing. She put her paws around my 
neck, rubbed her face against mine and said, ‘‘T 
love you!” and then when we let her in she al- 
ways said ‘‘Meow” to us for opening the door, 
and talked and chatted like a child. The cook 
smiled with gentle amusement one evening when 
she opened the door, and the little cat talked hap- 
pily to her. “I never saw a cat talk so much,” 
said Cook, who grew a little impatient at times, 
especially when she had a convulsion one morn- 
ing. Cook shut herself in the pantry, calling to 
me not to go near poor kitty, doubling and con- 
torted and yowling. But I talked quietly to 
kitty, got some warm milk, which she drank when 
she felt better, colic I guess. Cook is kind, but 
she is not used to animals, rather to cats. Well, 
gentle kitty, who was used only to kindness from 
her shining coat and trusting ways, got over the 
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back fence after about two weeks and cried in 
fear and, as I called her, ran wildly about, unable 
to climb back or under. At last she got a sniff of 
a shed and ran around the house, calling back to 
me, but following some mystic call. I hope she 
has found home and loved ones.—G. B. C. 


Brockton, Mass., July 14, 1928. 

The tiny Pomeranian belonging to my neighbor 
is a very great friend of mine and always greets 
me gladly whenever I go over. One time I went 
over in a hurry with a blue smock that had large 
red poppies on it. It was quite unlike anything 
I ever wear. On seeing me she began to bark; 
I took her up and she at once snapped at me. 
We could not account for it. Again I crossed 
the room and she nipped at my heels and showed 
her tiny teeth. She kept strict watch upon 
me during the entire call, and barked at me as 
far as she was allowed to go when I left; I went 
home wondering what I had done. Finally I 
wondered if it was the smock, as all dogs know 
color and notice if we change our apparel. I 
put on another dress and went over and she 
greeted me in her usual friendly manner. I put 
her up to my face and she kissed me. I was at 
once her friend. It was so marked I felt that I 
wanted to tell you about it. I marvel at the 
intelligence of animals. I have lived among 
them all my life, and am still learning how won- 
derful they are.—A. O. B. 


RosuinDALeE, Mass., July 7, 1928. 
The dog I got from you May 16 is in good 
health, happy and contented. He is a dear 
little fellow, easy to teach and ready to obey. 
He used to be in mortal fear of something, we 
don’t know what, but he is getting over it with 
kind treatment. We love him.—A. B. S. 


West Meprorp, Mass., July 7, 1928. 
It is a pleasure to report that I have the most 
adorable dog in the world! He is loved by every 
member of the family including a baby kitten 
whom he has adopted as a constant companion.— 
APS Oy 


February 16, 1928. 

In receipt of your card relative to the dog 
we took from the League on January 28, we 
wish to advise he is very satisfactory, contented, 
and very much thought of. He is not only 
affectionate but demands affection at all times, 
and certainly receives his share and then some. 
Our other collie, who has passed twelve years 
with us, from the time he was born, has accepted 
him as a companion, although inclined to be 
some jealous. The new dog, whom we have 
named “Laddie,” will do several things, such 
as “sit up, beg, roll over,” and shows intelligence 
on whatever you desire him to do, and enjoys 
doing it. Both Mrs. H. and I are very fond of 
him, and he in turn is fond of us. I wish every 
dog might receive the care and have the home 
we have given Laddie, for in my way of thinking 
a well-kept dog is a person’s best friend. The 
more I see of some people, the more I like my 
dogs. Sometime when I am in town and have 
him with me, I will have him call on you, that 
you may see him again. So there is contentment 
all round, on our part and on the dog’s part, and 
trust we will have several years at least in one 
another’s company. His weight was 35 pounds 
when we took him, and will weigh him again 
shortly; although he ought not to be too heavy 
at his present age, he can add some weight and 
remain in condition. He will go to our summer 
place in Maine with usin April or May, and there 
will have unlimited open space in which to run 
and play, and will have the time of his life there. 
So we feel he was fortunate to share his home 
with us, and we to have him with us. Thanking 
you for your interest and inquiring as to his 
welfare, and rest assured he will enjoy better 
than just a dog’s life. With best wishes and 
every success to the League and the fine work 
it is doing, I remain,—C. F. H. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 11, 1928. 

Replying to your inquiry of February 9, per- 
taining to the grey kitten taken by me on January 
16, 1928, I am pleased to report that he is most 
satisfactory, and seems entirely contented here 
in my home. He is a particularly clean and 
affectionate kitten, as well as obedient and 
lovable —M. A. B. 
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Soutu SupBury, Mass., May 8, 1928. 

We have been waiting for the return of some 
snapshots of “Phoebe.” ‘‘Phoebe Louise,” the 
little Sealyham terrier which we obtained from 
you on March 29 last, is the finest little dog that 
one could wish for. If we had paid a hundred 
dollars for a dog we could not have found one 
more lovable and affectionate. Both Mr. 8. and 
myself are extremely fond of her—but she has 
adopted me as her very own; every time I move 
she follows, if it is only across the room. She 
sleeps on my bed when we are at Sudbury, which 
is from Friday until Tuesday each week. We 
took her to Sudbury to be a companion to 
‘Walla,’ our 6-year-old Chesapeake retriever, 
who had lost his beautiful sister retriever, Bino, a 
few months ago. He was very lonesome and sad, 
and aged very rapidly, but with the coming of 
“Phoebe Louise” he is a changed dog. They 
have the most wonderful times together, running 
and playing, and sharing the same dog house. 
When we are in Boston they have the best of food, 
and daily care; they are very fortunate dogs. 
At the present time Mr. S. is having a covered 
porch built out from their dog house with raised 
floor, so that on rainy days they can have better 
view and air, and not stay in their house. This 
is costing $50 to $75. I mention it so that you 
can see how much we think of the dogs. When 
we leave for Boston each week we have Phoebe 
busily engaged with a tempting breakfast, while 
we disappear. It may be possible in the fall, 
when we shall be differently located than at 
present, I may bring her to the city with me, and 
get another little hardy out-of-doors dog as 
Walla’s companion. Our Retrievers have lived 
in their present home for over five years without a 
single sickness. We are quite near the Wayside 
Inn on Dutton Road, and would welcome a call 
any week-end. We have a bird sanctuary.— 
re. Pe S. 


WincuHestTerR, Mass., May 29, 1928. 
You ask about the little Spaniel, No. 4505, 
that I brought home about a month ago. He is 
delightful and very happy, and grows more re- 
sponsive and intelligent as he understands us 
better. 


He has been sick this last week with a cold, 
which, fortunately, does not seem to be dis- 
temper. I have had helpful advice from your 
doctor’s assistant over the telephone, and think 
“Kim” is about well again. I shall have to tie 
him up for a while, as I think he went in swim- 
ming possibly in a nearby pond... He returned, 
after a prolonged absence, very wet and dirty 
twice, necessitating a bath at home, and this 
cold spring was no time for so much water for a 
little dog. 

I wish I knew what kinds of dog he is. He is 
very much admired by grown-ups, as well as 
loved by all the little children in the neighbor- 
hood, and is an object of great curiosity to all the 
dogs from near and far. I have seen him racing 
around with a chow, a spitz, a collie, a hound, 
and two great police dogs. The last terrified 
him a little. He shows that he has had a good 
home and training by his former owners who, | 
am sure, must miss him very much. We all love 
him.— Mrs. W. K. D. 

Feb. 29, 1928. 

In answer to your card seeking information 
about the cat given to us January 9, I am glad to 
state that he is very happy and contented and 
enjoying the best of health. He is lying behind 
the stove at the present, dozing away. I went 
over to him and told him that you inquired about 
him, and asked him if he wanted me to deliver 
any message to you. He opened his eyes, winked 
one of them, stretched himself, and dozed off 
again. From the language between the cat and 
myself that means, ‘‘Sure, tell them I am happy 
and contented. Mighty nice of them to inquire 
about me. Hope they are all well and happy. 
Regards to everybody. Now don’t bother me for 
awhile; I want a nap.’”’ In closing permit me to. 
thank you again for the cat. He’s a great little 
friend and worth his weight in gold.—T. J. P. 


Our Zoélogical Gardens, interesting as they are 
to us, are probably centres of an amount of misery 
and discomfort, from unfulfilled promptings of 
habit and instinct, which we can hardly realize. 
—C'. Lloyd Morgan, F. R.S.:“ Animal Behaviour.” 
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Sauaus, Mass., May 7, 1928. 
I am a girl of Lynnhurst writing for our club. 
I started this club, and now we have six members, 


three boys and three girls. The boys are John 
Noonan, Ralph Noonan, and Alpin Mac. The 
girls are Alice Burke, Emily Burke and myself. 
We all want to thank you for sending us the 
stories. I used to belong to your club and am 
going to belong again. The girls of our club put 
on a play and made 75 cents for the pins. The 
boys are going to put on one and the girls are go- 
ing to help them. We will send in the money as 
soon as the boys get 75 cents, which I hope will be 
soon. We use my father’s hencoop for the club- 
house,—it is all cleaned up, and we have an office 
and two other rooms in it. Alice is treasurer, 
Emily is secretary and I am president.—R. D. 


LEXINGTON, Mass., May 23, 1928. 

My friend, Phyllis Childs, and I gave a horse 
show Saturday the 19th. We had twenty-two 
horses in it. There was the ladies’ saddle class, 
the misses’ saddle class, the men’s saddle class, 
and the ponies’ class. The horse jumping class 
and the ponies’ jumping class. There were blue, 
red and yellow ribbons for all classes. There 
were quite a number of people present and we 
sold ice-cream. As you know, the day was not 
suitable, for it rained in the afternoon, but we 
carried it out just the same. We only made $6.55 
clear profit as we had expenses to cover. We 
decided to send the money to you touse in helping 
take care of some of your horses and other ani- 
mals. Yours truly,—Lozs Proctor and Phyllis 
Childs. 


Everett, Mass., Feb. 11, 1928. 

I am in receipt of your card requesting in- 
formation regarding the black and white kitten I 
took from you about a month ago, and wish to 
advise that he seems to be contented. He cer- 
tainly is satisfactory. We would be very lone- 
some without him, for he isa regular baby. The 
more you pet him the better he likes it. I would 
like to know if you teach the cats to be alarm 
clocks over there, for every morning at exactly 
ten minutes of 7 he starts crying and meowing 
until we get up. Of course this is a great help on 
every day except Sundays and holidays, when we 
don’t have to go to work. Wishing the League 
continued success in its work.—E. A. B. 


No More Zoo Cages for Animals that 
Suffer in Captivity 

San Francisco, July 28.—The caging of animals 
that do not flourish under captivity is taboo in 
the best zodlogical circles. This statement was 
made by Dr. W. P. Blair, manager of the New 
York Zodlogical Society, better known as the 
Bronx Zoo, who came to San Francisco to attend 
the eighth annual convention of the national con- 
ference on state parks. 

The gorilla was cited by Dr. Blair as a typical 
animal that can not thrive in captivity. 

‘“‘Our society has taken a decided stand against 
the further capture of animals for the Bronx Zoo 
where cruelty is necessary for their capture and 
where captivity imposes a hardship on them,” 
Dr. Blair said. 

“For instance, it is impossible to capture a full- 
grown gorilla. It would require a regiment to do 
it. So if we want to place a gorilla in our z00 we 
have to capture a baby ape. In order to do this 
it is necessary to slay both the mother and the 
father of the animal. 

“The highest type of family devotion is to be 
found among the gorillas, and the mother and 
father and others in a tribe will put up a terrific 
battle before they let one of their little ones be 
taken. 

“Then after a baby gorilla is placed in a zoo, it 
is far from being contented due to the separation 
from its kind. We do not feel that it is right to 
captivate these animals.”’ 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
If IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


T elephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


tt Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
he Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Hancock 9170 


Office Hours: 
9:30 a. m. to5 p. m., daily 


ratts 


Dog Biscults 


Proper feeding is the basis of dog 
health! Careful owners rely upon 
Spratt’s — the correctly balanced 
ration for all ages, sizes and breeds, 
proved by 75 years of successful 
use throughout the world! Why 
take chances with promiscuous 
feeding — Spratt’s is obtainable 
at grocers, pet shops, druggists, 
sporting goods dealers every- 
where. 


This Free Dog Book 


is especially helpful at this season, be- 
cause of the valuable advice it gives in 
regard toconditioning, feeding, and cor- 
rect treatment of common dog diseases. 
Every dog owner should keep a copy 
handy — write for yours today. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark,N.J. San Francisco, Cal. 


SERATIS 
CARE. PEEDING 
DOGS 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment, 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


“ : Pye. ee Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in sees | 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dept. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Cats oe a ee ee O04 
Dogs#' see res fe 7) eee ne ee ere ee 
Horses . es 1 Eee Se oS oie ete (he 
Birdsxie.. Ont Wie veer 287 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . .. . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY Bay es OS 2, oe ee PS a AM BRR en ee 
NortH Enp, INDUSTRIAL Schon aie.) BN Seer EBON RTH DEN NG rE Reem 
SOUTH END beige se Bh Ser te eerie ae 2a PL OOgNOR THAME TONGS EEE 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HouskE . . .. . . «79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM. 5 +9 ocho epee tis sane ole PINE RIDGE HoME OF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD... . . . '. . .. . BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
East Boston 0 eR RE Cae Zia ae Gael ene Me at CRN ae LS Fas oe 
West: LYNN @ 0 ) USe Se ee Pt ok Cheer oy eee ee 
CHELSEA 2s ae Sa LAS OR Se ee ee eee ee ere 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


